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Gilman Ii. Tucker 


An Example Of New Hampshire Blood and Brain in the 
Nation’s Metropoliv 


By A. Chester Clark 


**As the smallest wave must go on 
till it erosses the ocean,’’ says David 
Starr Jordan, ‘‘so the influence of 
every ancestor must go on to the end 
of the generations of life. Each of us 
must feel in a degree the strength or 
weakness of each one of them.’’ 

The truth of this statement can- 
not be denied. Environment may 
have its influence, education may 
soften, polish and refine the man, but 
unless innate strength and ability is 
transmitted from a long line of fore- 
bears, then he is but a superficial 
thing and will not stand the test in 
the great affairs of life. There may 
be exceptions, but if the search is 
made, somewhere in the branches of 
the ancestral tree there will be found 
in every case the blood that tells the 
story. 

Who ean say, then, that he is not 
fortunate whose ancestors have been 
‘‘from time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,’’ 
among the leaders in the great move- 
ments of history? Who ean say that 
he is not fortunate who ean trace his 
lineage to New Hampshire, a state 
which has given to statesmanship, a 
Webster, to military affairs, a Stark, 
to jurisprudence, a Chase, to journal- 
ism a Greeley, and to the executive 
chair of the nation, the polished and 
talented Pierce; a state which fired 


the first gun of the Revolution in the 
assault on Fort William and Mary, 
furnished the powder with which the 
British were thrice repulsed at Bun- 
ker Hill and more men than partici- 
pated in that battle from all the rest 
of New England put together; a state 
bearing the proud distinction of giv- 
ing to the cause of freedom the first 
martyr in the great Civil War and 
whose soldiery first passed within the 
enemy’s capital at the close of that 
sanguinary struggle. 

An aneestry coming from such 
stock as this is possessed by the sub- 
ject of this sketch, Gilman H. Tucker, 
a potent factor in the publishing 
business in this country, today. Mr. 
Tucker is a native of Raymond, N. 
H., having been born there January 
20, 1836, the son of Gen. Henry and 
Nancy (Dudley) Tucker of that 
town. His father was in his day one 
of the best known men of the state, 
having risen from captain to major- 
general in the militia, a position 
which he held when he died, June 23, 
1849, at the age of but 44 years. 
General Tucker was also a native of 
Raymond, and after his marriage set- 
tled there on the farm on Long Hill, 
now occupied by his son, Gilman H., 
as a summer residence, and located 
just outside the village limits. He 
was particularly interested in mili- 
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tary affairs as evidenced by his rapid 
rise in this line noted above. Such 
was the respect in which he was held 
by his fellow-townsmen and _ such 
their confidence in his integrity and 
ability that he was called repeatedly 
to hold civil office also. He served 
successively as moderator of the an- 
nual town meeting, collector of taxes, 
member of the board of selectmen and 


there always remained the oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement by read- 
ing and in the broad school of ex- 
perience. General Tucker availed 
himself of both of these, gathering 
from far and near all the books possi- 
ble over which he passed many hours 
when not engaged in his multifarious 
business and publie duties. Although 
possessed of that firmness, determina- 





GEN. HENRY TUCKER 
Father of Col. Gilman H. Tucker 


as a justice of the peace. Probably 
no citizen of the town during the 
past century exerted a greater in- 
fluence. During his early life the 
opportunities for education in Ray- 
mond were far less than the same 
community affords today. School- 
houses were few and the number of 
weeks during which the schools were 
in session were extremely limited, but 


tion and strength of character which 
made him a commanding figure in 
the state militia, yet he had another 
side to his character. He early de- 
veloped a sense of the esthetic, a love 
of the beautiful which displayed it- 
self throughout his entire life. He 
loved the works of nature and was 
especially fond of flowers. 

The Tuckers of this country are de- 
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scended from several early immi- 
grants of the name, who came here in 
the early days of the American colo- 
nies. Gilman H. traces his ancestry 
to Richard Tucker, who, with George 
Cleaves, founded what is now the city 
of Portland, Me. He was a native of 
Stogumber in Somerset County, Eng- 
land. In 1630 he came to America 
and was a partner of Mr. Cleaves and 
an agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
who was then endeavoring to lay the 








mained a resident there until 1653, 
when he removed to Portsmouth, al- 
though he still retained an interest in 
property there. He was a selectman 
of Portsmouth and a commissioner to 
the General Court. In 1665 he did 
active work in opposing the jurisdic- 
tion of the royal commissioners and 
in favor of the rule of Massachusetts 
in the territory now ineluded in 
Maine. Payson Tucker, late: general 
manager of the Maine Central Rail- 








Residence of Gilman H. Tucker, Raymond, N. H. 


foundations of a settlement in the 
state of Maine. They first established 
a trading post at what is now Cape 
Elizabeth, but finding that it was 
upon territory held under another 
royal grant, they were compelled to 
seek another location. It was at this 
time that they went to a point on 
Casco Bay and made the settlement 
at a point called Machigonne by the 
Indians, but since called at various 
times Casco, Falmouth and Portland. 
Mr. Tucker was very active in the de- 
velopment of the settlement and re- 


road and a descendant of Richard, 
has erected a monument at Portland 
commemorating the founding of the 
city by his ancestor. 

But it is from his maternal an- 
eestors that Mr. Tucker received per- 
haps more of those sterling qualities 
which have made him successful in 
his chosen occupation. His mother 
was Naney Dudley. The records of 
her family are so interwoven with 
the history of the last five or six ecen- 
turies, in this country and England, 
that volumes might be written upon 
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it. On the other side of the water, 
the name is found in all walks of 
life. The members of the family 
have filled many positions of trust and 
responsibility and for a short time, by 
a marriage into the royal family, one 
of them sat upon the throne of 
England. 

Thomas Dudley was the first of the 
name to come to this country. This 
was in 1630, when he was 54 years of 
age. He afterwards served as pro- 
vineial governor of Massachusetts. 
His son, Col. Joseph Dudley, was 
later president of that colony, and 
from 1702 to 1716 was governor of 
New Hampshire. — 

But it is in a different line from 
the first Governor Dudley that we 
finally come to the subject of this 
sketch. Gov. Thomas Dudley had a 
son, Samuel, who became a minister 
and was settled at Exeter in 1650. 
From this time on the family has 
been associated with the Granite 
State. Samuel Dudley contsmued to 
minister to the spiritual wants of his 
parish at Exeter until his death in 
1663. One of his eighteen children, 
Col. Stephen Dudley, was a business 
man of Exeter. At this time there 
were but few settlements within the 
limits of the colony. Nearly all the 
settlers were clustered in the towns 
on the coast, at Exeter, and in the 
Piscataqua region, but the younger 
generation were slowly but surely 
advancing the line which divided 
civilization from savagery. The ter- 
ritory in and around Exeter was 
purchased in 1638 from We-ha-now- 
no-wit, the Indian Sagamore, by John 
Wheelwright. The grant included a 
large territory and the town of Ray- 
mond was probably within its limits, 
but real possession was never taken 
of this section under this grant, and 
in January, 1717, Col. Stephen Dud- 
ley purchased what is now a large 
part of the township from an Indian 
named Penniwit and Abigail, his 
squaw. He probably never removed 
to Raymond, although he began 
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operations on his property there. 
About 1725 he erected a sawmill 
upon the property. In March, 1718, 
he sold a part of this territory to his 
son, James Dudley, who was father 
of the late Judge John Dudley of 
Raymond. 

But few men of his day were more 
closely associated with public affairs 
than Judge Dudley. He was born 
in Exeter, April 9, 1775. In early 
life he worked for Daniel Gilman of 
that town. He was able to read, but 
further than that his education was 
limited. Mr. Gilman was one of the 
leading men of the colony. He took 
a great interest in the young man and 
allowed him to avail himself of all 
the advantages of the colonial home 
in the way of reading and conversa- 
tion with the many prominent men 
who gathered there. Judge Dudley 
later married Mr. Gilman’s daughter 
who was an aunt of Hon. John T. 
Gilman, afterwards several times gov- 
ernor of this state. 

Besides the connection of the Dud- 
leys and the Gilmans already men- 
tioned there were no less than three 
other marriages between different 
members of this family. Rev. Sam- 
uel Dudley married Sarah, a daugh- 
ter of Hon. John Gilman of Exeter. 
John Gilman was one of the Royal 
Council of the province. He was a 
descendant of Edward Gilman, who 
came to New Hampshire soon after its 
first settlement and among his other 
descendants in every generation have 
been men prominent in public affairs. 

Soon after his marriage, Judge 
Dudley embarked in business at 
Exeter. In 1751 he became interested 
in a sawmill at Raymond, and later 
acquired extensive real estate hold- 
ings in that town where he went to 
take up his permanent residence in 
1766. From that time on, the history 
of the town can almost be said to be 
his biography, so vitally connected 
with its affairs did he become. There 
was seareely an office within the gift 
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of its citizens which he did not hold 
at one time or another. 

But although the duties attendant 
upon his many local positions were 
arduous and his private business in- 
terests very extensive, yet he was 
soon called to take a large part in 
the more important affairs of the col- 
ony. Less than ten years after his 
settlement in Raymond, the relations 
between the British crown and the 
American colonists, previously much 
strained, became so critical that sep- 


as a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress. There was scarcely an im- 
portant committee upon which he 
did not serve, and in 1782 and 1783 
he was its Speaker. In addition to 
his services in that body, he became a 
member of the Committee of Safety 
on March 22, 1776, and was one of 
that body continuously until May 24, 
1784, when the war had closed, the 
Colonists having gained their inde- 
pendence and taken their place among 
the nations of the earth. The most 
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aration seemed inevitable. With 
patriotic ardor, he east his lot with 
his neighbors in their endeavor to 
throw off the British rule. In April, 
1775, the fight at Lexington occurred, 
and the news reached him at his home 
in Raymond. This was the signal 
for action. He immediately raised a 
company from among his townsmen, 
dispatched it to the front to join the 
Colonial forces, while in company 
with others he himself was summoned 
to Exeter to devise means for the 
public defence. For the next eight 
years, he was in continuous service 


important public duties of the war 
devolved upon that committee, and 
although there were many ealls for 
his presence elsewhere, the records 
show that there was none more faith- 
ful in attendance than Judge Dudley. 

At the time of the Revolution, 
there were but few who had a tech- 
nical knowledge of the law. The 
great mass of English common law 
which had been developing for cen- 
turies was not well defined. Black- 
stone had but just gathered together 
its fundamental principle in his great 
exposition on the subject, and while 
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among lawyers in this country that 
work had become quite familiar, yet 
the general knowledge of the law was 
very low among all classes. The 
courts in many cases were presided 
over by those who had been trained 
as farmers, traders, physicians, or 
clergymen. 

Mr. Dudley was appointed a judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 
1776. He held this position until 
1785. At that time he was _ pro- 
moted to a position on the Superior 
Court bench of the state. He had 
not been trained for the law and even 
had a certain prejudice against it; 
yet it is far more to his credit that 
he filled these positions with marked 
success. He had a high sense of jus- 
tice and was possessed of that rare 
faculty of looking upon a_proposi- 
tion, analyzing it and casting out the 
non-essentials while sticking close to 
the fundamental principles underly- 
ing it—a faeulty without which a 
judge is not a success, be he ever so 
learned. His devotion to the com- 
mon principles of justice is illus- 
trated in a charge to a jury recorded 
by Gov. William Plumer, the histo- 
rian of those times in this state. 

‘*You have heard, gentlemen,’’ 
said Judge Dudley, ‘‘what has been 
said in this case by the lawyers, the 
rascals! But, no, I will not abuse 
them. It is their business to make a 
good case for their clients; they are 
paid for it; and they have done in 
this case well enough. But you and 
I, gentlemen, have something else to 
consider. They talk of law. It is 
not law we want, but justice. A 
clear head and honest heart are 
worth more than all the law of the 
lawyers. There was one good thing 
said at the bar. It was from one 
Shakespeare, an English player, I be- 
lieve. It is good enough almost to 
be in the Bible. It is this: ‘Be just 
and fear not.’ That, gentlemen, is 
the law in this case. It is our busi- 
ness to do justice between the par- 
ties, not by the quirks of the law out 
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of Blackstone or Coke, books that I 
never read and never will, but by 
common sense as between man and 
man. That is our business; and the 
curse of God will rest upon us if we 
neglect, or evade, or turn aside from 
yy 

Judge Dudley died May 21, 1805. 
His son, Moses Dudley, was the 
father of Naney Dudley, who mar- 
ried Gen. Henry Tucker, and became 
the mother of our subject. Like 
Judge Dudley, his son Moses was a 
man of great natural ability. He be- 
came one of the leading men of his 
day in his section of the state. He 
was chosen moderator of the town 
meeting twenty-nine times, served on 
the board of selectmen for seventeen 
years, and was representative in the 
Legislature during nine terms. He 
was an omnivorous reader, and in 
that way educated himself far be- 
yond the average man of his day and 
generation. 

Gilman H. Tucker was but a little 
over thirteen years of age when his 
father died. But little more than a 
year later, he left his home to edu- 
eate himself and to make a livelli- 
hood elsewhere. He had previously, 
when a boy of but fourteen years, 
worked in the country store in his 
native town. At this time steam 
railroads were in their infancy, the 
Concord Railroad being in process of 
construction. The added opportuni- 
ties for employment through this 
fact gave the young man an opening, 
and for some time he was a paymaster 
and had charge of the stores for a 
large company of laborers engaged 
in the construction of the roadbed at 
Hooksett, a position of considerable 
responsibility for one so young. 
With the money thus earned, he en- 
tered the State Normal School at 
New Britain, Conn., when he was but 
sixteen. Here he remained for a 
year, and then entered the Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Mass. Two 
vears later he became a student at 
Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
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and received his diploma from that 
institution in 1856. 

At this time Mr. Tucker looked for- 
ward to the law as his life work. 
During all these years of preparatory 
study he had made this the mark to- 
ward which he had aimed his endeav- 
ors. At Andover he had found the 
Philomathean Society and at Meriden 
the Philadelphian Society in 
height of their prosperity. School 
athletics had not yet taken their pres- 
ent place in the student life, the en- 
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perience of invaluable assistance in 
the fight for success in the business 
world. 

Immediately following his gradua- 
tion in Kimball Union Academy he 
entered Dartmouth College with the 
class of 1860. At the end of two 
years, on account of trouble with his 
eyes, he was compelled to leave col- 
lege for ayear. Returning, he gradu- 
ated with the class of 1861, a class 
which will ever remain a notable one 
in the history of the New Hampshire 
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ergy which is now exerted in this di- 
rection being then used in such or- 
ganizations as these. Mr. Tucker asso- 
ciated himself with both these soci- 
eties, and while he was connected with 
the two institutions was a frequent 
speaker in their meetings in both 
written and extemporaneous debate 
and in more pretentious addresses. 
Today he is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the benefits derived from this train- 
ing, for while he has not followed the 
profession for which they seemed best 
to fit him, he has found this early ex- 


college on account of the fact that it 
contained among its members Mr. 
Tucker’s kinsman, the builder of the 
new Dartmouth, former President 
William Jewett Tucker. 

Mr. Tucker’s degree was won under 
the most trying of circumstances. 
The year’s rest from his studies which 
he had taken in the midst of his 
course had not fully restored his im- 
paired eyesight, and soon after his 
return he found the old trouble com- 
ing back upon him. So serious did 
the situation become that during his 
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entire senior year he was compelled 
to have all lessons read to him, a 
method which, although filled with 
difficulty, developed faculties of the 
mind for which the lecture system 
had not then furnished a substitute. 
Despite the discouragement of this 
situation, he graduated eighth in his 
class, and thereby became a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, a distinction cov- 
eted by all with ambition to excel in 
scholarship. He was also a member 
of the Dartmouth Chapter of Psi Up- 
silon. 

Before his graduation Mr. Tucker 
became interested in the political is- 
sues of the day. The most critical 
period in the existence of the na- 
tion was at hand. The anti-slavery 
agitation was just culminating in 
Civil War. Hon. Nathaniel S. Berry 
was making his canvas for governor 
upon a platform reflecting the opin- 
ions of the Northern people. Mr. 
Tucker took the stump in his behalf, 
and did effective work in the cause. 
Mr. Berry was elected and offered the 
young man an appointment upon his 
staff. He accepted and for the next 
two years served in this capacity, the 
work of military secretary to the chief 
executive devolving upon him a large 
share of the time. It was during 
these two years that the large major- 
ity of the New Hampshire troops 
were enlisted and put into the field. 
As commander-in-chief of the state 
forces, Governor Berry had charge of 
this work, it being by far the most im- 
portant and arduous task ever per- 
formed by a New Hampshire chief 
executive. In this he was ably as- 
sisted by his secretary. 

It is interesting to note the list of 
men who held appointments as staff 
officers under Mr. Berry. Anthony 
Colby of New London was adjutant 
and inspector-general, John H. Gage 
of Nashua was quartermaster-general, 
while besides Mr. Tucker the aides 
were Milo H. Crosby of Hebron, Sam- 
uel Webber, Joseph C. Abbott and 
David B. Nelson of Manchester, Jo- 





siah B. Sanborn of Concord and Wil- 
liam C. Berry of Barnstead. Of these 
men, General Colby afterwards be- 
came governor of the state, and 
Colonel Abbott went to the front, rose 
to the rank of major-general, settled 
in North Carolina at the close of the 
war, and later was a United States 
senator from that state. So far as is 
known, Colonel Tucker is the only 
member of the staff now living. 

At the close of the administration 
of Governor Berry, Mr. Tucker was 
ready to begin his business career. 
He had been compelled to forego any 
idea of entering the legal profession 
on account of the failure of his eye- 
sight. He therefore went to Boston 
and became associated with Brown & 
Taggard, publishers of school text- 
books. He remained with them and 
their successors until 1867. At that 
time Scribner & Company of New 
York City invited him to become their 
New England agent, with headquart- 
ers in Boston. He accepted and 
acted in this capacity for twelve 
years, when the efficient service which 
he had rendered made him the logical 
man for manager of the whole educa- 
tional department of the concern. 
He was appointed to that position, re- 
moved to New York, and served suc- 
cessfully until 1883. At that time 
the sale of the entire business of the 
concern in this line made it necessary 
for him to retire. He was immedi- 
ately elected secretary of the School 
Book Publisher’s Association of the 
United States, an organization em- 
bracing all the publishers of educa- 
tional works in the country. Here he 
remained until elected to his present 
position as secretary of the American 
Book Company. Subsequent to that 
time he was elected one of the direct- 
ors of the company, in which capacity 
he is still serving. This company now 
does a very large school and college 
text-book publishing business, pene- 
trating into every corner of the globe 
where the English language is spoken. 
It has a capitalization of five million 
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dollars, and a part of the responsibil- 
ity for its suecessful management de- 
volves upon its efficient secretary. 
Mr. Tueker has been a frequent 
speaker upon avariety of occasions. 
As has already been stated, when a 
young man he was on the stump in po- 
litical campaigns. He has since been 
called upon to speak at many politi- 
eal meetings. His address, ‘‘Gold- 
Bug or Silver Spider,’’ delivered at 
Raymond during the campaign of 
1896, was printed and thousands of 


of in terms of marked approval by 
the large assembly of educators who 
heard it. 

He is a member of many societies 
and social organizations, including 
the Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Union 
Society of the Civil War, the Univer- 
sity Club, one of the most distin- 
guished organizations in the Metropo- 
lis, the Barnard Club, the Unitarian 
Club, Appalachian Mountain Club, 
the Dartmouth Club, the New Hamp- 
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them were put into circulation. He 
has delivered several addresses at the 
annual observance of Old Home 
Week in Raymond. These addresses 
not only reflect his ability as a public 
speaker, but show great sympathy 
with this movement, which was inau- 
gurated a number of years ago by 
his native state. He delivered a schol- 
arly address upon ‘‘ Education from a 
Publisher’s Standpoint’’ before the 
National Edueational Association at 
its session held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 7, 1897. This effort was spoken 


shire Society, the New England So- 
ciety, the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and the Dartmouth and Phillips An- 
dover Alumni Associations. He has 
served as president of the two last 
named organizations. 

The love of the old home in New 
Hampshire is almost a passion with 
him. Although for nearly half a 
eentury he has been compelled by his 
business connections to pass the most 
of each year far from his native state, 
yet his affection for its hills and val- 
leys has never diminished. When he 
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removed his business headquarters 
from Boston to New York he took up 
his legal residence in Raymond and 
has continued a legal voter there ever 
since. He has, however, never gone 
into its politics, having consistently 
refused proffered nominations for 
public office. He has always kept the 
old homestead since he received it 
from his parents. As ‘‘The Brow- 
sing’’ it is now one of the most com- 
fortable summer residences in that 
section of the state. It was rebuilt 
in 1886, and additions have since been 
made, but it is still to him the old 
home. He has preferred to preserve 
the simplicity of its former surround- 
ings rather than to make it one of the 
more pretentious but less attractive 
summer homes, such as have been 
erected by some of the wealthy so- 
journers in the state. He has dur- 
ing the past few years built or re- 
built three other houses upon the old 
homestead, one of which is now occu- 
pied by his daughter, Mrs. Mary C. 
Robinson, one by a cousin, and the 
other by the employees upon the 
estate. He has also added to the 
original farm by purchase until it 
now contains more than three hun- 
dred acres. 

Mr. Tucker has ever endeavored to 
share the results of his success with 
his old neighbors and friends. Ray- 
mond is a more attractive town to live 
in than it would be without him. 
Some years ago, through the joint ef- 
forts of himself and his wife, a beau- 
tiful library building was erected in 
the village. In appreciation of this 
service it has been named the Dudley- 
Tucker Library, in memory of the two 
families with which he is most closely 
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connected by relationship. His ef- 
forts have not stopped here, but he 
has contributed extensively to the 
choice collection of books upon its 
shelves. Of late he has been inter- 
ested in asoldiers’ monument, which 
is soon to be erected in the town. 
Many years ago he was made a Ma- 
son in Columbia Lodge at Boston, and 
when a lodge of that fraternity was 
chartered in his native town recently 
it was ealled Tucker Lodge in his 
honor, a distinction seldom, if ever, 
before conferred in New Hampshire 
upon a man during his lifetime. 

From early life he has been a stu- 
dent. His reading has covered the 
history of both ancient and modern 
times, and his knowledge of literature 
of all ages is extensive. He has a 
valuable library at his New York 
home, and passes much time in its 
enjoyment. When at the old home- 
stead, however, the call back to nature 
is so strong that he passes the most of 
his leisure time in fishing and in 
other outdoor diversions. He has 
been a considerable traveler, having 
visited all parts of his own country 
and having been abroad three times. 
He will leave early the present season 
for another extended tour in Europe. 

Mr. Tucker was married in 1861 to 
Mary H. Greene of Windsor, Vt. She 
died seven years later, and in 1871 
Mrs. Caroline Kimball Clark of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, became his wife. 
Two children, Mary C., now the wife 
of Allan E. Robinson of Raymond, 
and Dudley G., a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of 1907, and who is 
now with his father in the American 
Book Company, have been born to 
them. 











Concord and its Merchants of Fifty 
Years Ago 


(Address delivered before the Concord Commercial Club, Ladies’ Night, February, 1909.) 


By John C. Thorne 


(Printed by request.) 


This paper, not an address, upon 
Concord Merchants, will necessarily 


be fragmentary and about many per- ° 


sons, but I will endeavor not to con- 
fuse the characters presented, as did 
a member of the Legislature once in a 
speech, saying, as he rose in one of his 
flights of eloquence, ‘‘Let me now 
address you in the words of Daniel 
Webster, who wrote the Dictionary, 
‘as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.’’’ <A friend, pulling at 
his coat, whispered, ‘‘ Daniel Webster 
did not write the Dictionary, it was 
Noah.’’ ‘‘Noah —nothing,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘Noah built the Ark.’’ 

Of course the history of the mer- 
chant is called for first, as it is he 
who supports both the lawyers and 
the doctors —he feeds them, clothes 
them, and, in the business I represent, 
gives them a good understanding for 
their varied walks in life. 

Fifty years ago, in round numbers, 
carries us back to the year 1860. Con- 
cord was then a city of about 11,000 
people—an increase over the preced- 
ing decade of 2,300. Our average 
growth from 1790 (when the first 
census was taken), has been 1,500 for 
each period, or 150 a year, a slow but 
substantial advance. What 1910 will 
say, next year’s census will inform 
us. 

In 1860 James Buchanan was in 
the presidential chair, but in Novem- 
ber of that year Abraham Lincoln was 
elected, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of whose birth our whole country 
has recently honored. Ichabod Good- 
win of Portsmouth was governor— 
during his administration he raised 


and fitted out ten regiments of sol- 
diers, who marched from Concord to 
defend the Union. Dr. Moses T. Wil- 
lard was then mayor of our city. To 
those who reeall him, he bore a great 
resemblance to Lincoln. 

Eighteen years previous the rail- 
roads had entered Concord and con- 
venient connection with commercial 
centres was well established, passen- 
gers and freight were readily trans- 
ported, and Cheney & Co.’s Express 
was handling money and merchandise 
for the benefit of our merchants. 

Our Main Street when first laid 
out, June 23, 1785, was to be ten rods 
wide, or 166 2-3 feet. The old Roby 
house, near Church Street, and the 
ancient Herbert house, at the head of 
Ferry Street, were, it has been said, 
located upon that line, which would 
have made our street thirty feet 
wider on each side than at present, 
which is now 100 feet. What a mag- 
nificent boulevard it would have been, 
with its broad walks, its fine drive- 
ways, on either side of a centre line 
of trees (a strip of park, indeed) in 
the midst of which would run our 
electric cars! It would have rivalled 
the Royal Highway of the Imperial 
City of Berlin, the grand Unter-de- 
Linden. It would have been as broad 
and twice as long nearly as this 
‘*finest street in Europe,’’ in the eapi- 
tal of the great German empire. This 
is what we escaped from a change of 
mind of our forefathers. 

However, ‘‘The Street,’’ as it has 
been called, is a fine one, and is today 
lined on either hand with as fine com- 
mercial blocks and as elegant stores 
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as any city of its size in our country, 
as I am able to testify, having visited 
nearly every section of our broad 
domain from Portland to Denver, 
and from Milwaukee to St. Augus- 
tine, New Orleans and San Antonio. 

I had the good fortune to be born 
on this street, and near its commercial 
life, in the house afterwards enlarged 
and occupied by Governor Onslow 
Stearns, a house which has been also 
honored by having entertained Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman and Sheridan 
and President Hayes. Thus having 
been in touch with Conecord’s mer- 
cantile life for at least fifty years I 
may hope to give some little account, 
as briefly as possible, of its Main 
Street activities. 

Our business thoroughfare has suf- 
fered from and likewise been bene- 
fitted by fires, nearly all of the trad- 
ing section, from Centre to Freight 
Streets has been burned over at differ- 
ent times within my memory. From 
the ashes of the cheap wooden build- 
ings, thus destroyed, have risen the 
substantial structures of brick and 
stone which greet our eye today. 
Like many other cities, Concord has 
had her ‘‘great fire,’’ which occurred 
August 25, 1851, destroying in its 
path Stickney’s Block, Eagle Coffee 
House, Mechanics Row, Exchange and 
Merchants Blocks, to the Rumford or 
Lowe’s Building, now occupied by the 
dry goods house of David E. Murphy. 

Says one Charles L. Wheeler, writ- 
ing at that time, ‘‘The morning sun 
of August 26, 1851, beheld the best 
portion of Concord laid in ruins, the 
streets covered with fragments of 
property and the State House yard 
literally filled with the remnants of 
the stocks of the extensive dealers 
burned out.’’ Although but a lad, 
I well remember the several hand en- 
gines, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, stationed at the 
reservoirs in front of the State House 
grounds, the frequent relays of men 
at the brakes, as the firemen became 
exhausted with their arduous labor, 
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boys and even women assisting in 
lending a hand at the pumps. 

To accommodate the merchants 
driven out by the fire, a row of small 
wooden structures were erected in the 
space fronting the capitol grounds, 
ealled ‘‘ten footers,’’ and here, with 
their savings, some of the merchants 
continued until the stores were re- 
built. It was a ‘‘great fire’’ for lit- 
tle Coneord, struggling for larger 
things, the loss being over $100,000, 
and the excitement that attended it 
was intense. It recalls, if you will 
kindly allow me, another ‘‘ great fire’’ 
whose experiences I passed through 
in October, 1871, being in the midst 
for a night and a day of the ‘‘great 
Chicago fire,’’ which impressed one 
as if the world was being consumed 
at the last great day. The flames 
blown by a fierce and unrelenting gale 
destroyed 17,500 buildings, including 
1,600 stores, covering in all an area 
of 2,100 acres, with a total loss of 
$190,000,000. 

But Concord people no less than 
those of Chicago ‘‘were by no means 
deficient in recuperative energy, for 
the sun that rose upon a December 
morning in 1853 shone upon a group 
of buildings more fair than those 
eaten up by the flames.’’ 

So far you have learned nothing of 
individual merchants, but of ‘‘the 
street,’’ and the merchants in general. 
Such things as these I would have 
said if my subject had not been ‘*Con- 
eord Merchants of Fifty Years Ago,”’ 
and this reminds me of a lecture given 
many years ago in Phenix Hall, by 
Artemas Ward, whose subject was: 
‘‘The Babes in the Wood,’’ and he 
spoke of a dozen irrelevant matters 
and would say after each: ‘‘So and 
so I would have spoken if my subject 
had not been ‘The Babes in the 


Wood,’ ’’ and for the whole evening 
through, never once speaking on the 
subject announced, and we never 
knew what became of the Babes. I 
must do better than that, however, 
and will now say that the new busi- 
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ness blocks, erected to replace those 
burned in the ‘‘great fire’’ which has 
been mentioned, were, beginning at 
Lowe’s Block, opposite School Street 
and proceeding north, first, J. B. 
Stanley, jeweler; Norton & Craw- 
ford, booksellers and binders; Tripp 
& Osgood, steam printing works; 
W. G. Shaw, clothing; S. G. Sylves- 
ter, crockery; Winkley & Abbott, 
tailors; in Exchange Block, Clark 
& Currier, dry goods (store now 
occupied by J. C. Thorne); H. A. 
Fay, carpetings; John A. Gault, drug- 
gist; Warde & Walker, hardware 
(now Walter L. Jenks’ store) ; Eagle 
Hotel Building, ‘‘of exceeding mag- 
nificence and ecapacity,’’ says one of 
that day; stores, Edmunds & Robin- 
son, merchant tailors; J. Carter & 
Son, jewelers; Mr. Chase, telegraph 
office, and Mr. Talbot, barber; Mun- 
roe and Morrill, confectioners; Stick- 
ney Block, Edward H. Rollins, drug- 
gist (later United States senator) ; 
Dr. Julius Cone, the genial attendant; 
Mechanics Bank, upstairs (also treas- 
urer of Coneord and Montreal Rail- 
road); Charles W. Harvey, dry 
goods; William H. Page, crockery and 
earpetings; John D. Johnson, dry 
goods at the celebrated ‘‘Great 8,’’ of 
Estabrooks, of earlier date; Moore, 
Cilley & Co., hardware; Stickney’s 
North Block, David Symonds, trunk 
and harness maker; (a small leather 
covered trunk made for me by Mr. 
Symonds about 1860 has been on two 
trips through Europe, traveling up- 
wards of 15,000 miles, besides jour- 
neys in this country and is yet in good 
condition); Joel D. Johnson, har- 
nesses; and upstairs, Elliott A. Hill, 
furniture. This trip along the stores 
takes us from School Street to Bridge 
Street, the center, then, of Concord’s 
business life. 

These names of dealers of fifty and 
more years ago, are undoubtedly 
familiar to some of you, but unknown 
to many. North of Bridge Street, 
known earlier as ‘‘Free Bridge 
Road,’’ was Calvin Thorne, boot and 
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shoe manufacturer and retailer, who 
first began to make shoes for Lynn 
and Haverhill parties in 1833-1834; 
commenced business on his own ac- 
count in 1835; afterwards moved 
further south and his son John C. 
Thorne entered into co-partnership 
with him in 1860. As far as known it 
is the oldest retail shoe house in the 
United States, continued in the same 
family. 

A little farther north was Ivory 
Hall, a noted jeweler of this period, 
located at what is now called Halls’ 
Court where he also resided. The 
gold beads and silver spoons bearing 
the trade mark, ‘‘I. Hall,’’ were 
widely known for their fine quality. 
Many of these, as heirlooms, may be 
found today in some of the homes of 
our older families. 

At nearly the head of Main Street 
stood the Fiske store (West India 
goods and groceries), now the Larkin 
store, the oldest grocery in Concord— 
Francis N. and Francis A. Fiske, a 
house of honorable dealing for many 
years. This building was earlier used 
by Roby & Kimball as a printing 
establishment. Here many Bibles 
were printed, also Leavitt’s Almanac 
and the first copy of the New Hamp- 
shire Statesman, on January 6, 1823. 

To continue in considering some of 
the oldest and most prominent mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who were 
in business fifty years ago or there- 
abouts and are still living, or the 
business which they established still in 
existence, perhaps the Prescott Piano 
Co., should first be mentioned, as this 
year of 1909 marks the one hun- 
dredth, since the Prescotts began the 
manufacture and sale of musical in- 
struments. In 1833 the works were 
moved from Deerfield to Concord, and 
have continued under the management 
of father, son and grandson. *It was 
in 1858 that Mr. George D. B. Pres- 
eott entered the firm, and he main- 
tains today the activity of a younger 
man in perfecting the Prescott piano. 
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He is one of the valued members of 
our Commercial Club today. 

The Abbot-Downing Company 
should certainly come next. Estab- 
lished here in Concord in 1813, it is 
the oldest carriage company in the 
United States. The first ‘‘Concord 
wagon’’ was finished November 4, 
1813, at the shop of Lewis Downing, 
senior, on Main Street, just south of 
Washington, for one Benjamin Kim- 
ball. The first stage coach was built 
in 1825. They were the originators 
of the famous ‘‘Concord wagons, 
Concord coaches, and Concord axles 
and wheels,’’ and have made the name 
of Concord known ‘‘wherever wheels 
turn the world around.’’ Mr. Lewis 
Downing, junior, has only quite re- 
cently left us, and Mr. Edward Ab- 
bot is still living in France. 

The business of J. C. Norris & 
Co., bakers, began in 1823 by Mr. 
Amos Wood, succeeded by Captain 
Symmes, with whom the elder Mr. 
Norris, James S., began as salesman in 
1847. In 1850 he purchased the 
business. The firm continues as 
James C. Norris & Co., and they do 
a large and successful wholesale and 
retail business. 

T. W. & J. H. Stewart, merchant 
tailors, are probably the oldest in their 
branch, and Mr. Thomas W. Stewart 
is our oldest active merchant. He 
began in 1849 as Tenney & Stewart. 
In 1853, his brother, John H., was 
admitted as equal partner and they 
are both at their post of duty. 

Eastman & Merrill, insurance 
agents, who keep in stock and sell 
policies of fire insurance. The busi- 
ness was established in 1843, by Seth 
Eastman and is still continued by his 
son, Hon. Samul C. Eastman, and 
others. 

Edson C. Eastman, bookseller, be- 
gan business in 1853 by purchasing 
an interest with S. G. Sylvester. In 
1857 he opened his bookstore on the 
site of L. S. Bean’s present store, was 
burned out and located on School 
Street, afterwards in Eagle Hotel 
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Building, and took his present store 
in the N. H. Savings Bank Building 
when completed in 1887. He is a 
helpful member of our club. 

Amos Blanchard, dry goods and 
groceries, began in 1855 on Main 
Street ; removed to corner of Pleasant 
and Warren in 1877; now retired, 
but an active member of our Com- 
mercial Club. The business is con- 
tinued by his son, Mark, at the old 
stand. 

Mr. Giles Wheeler, police commis- 
sioner, carpenter in Concord in 1853, 
architect with Mr. Edward Dow, as 
Dow & Wheeler, in 1873 ; superintend- 
ent of construction of our beautiful 
post office building, of the Parker, 
Kimball and Franklin schoolhouses, 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Arch and the N. H. 
State Library, monuments of  sub- 
stantial and finished construction (a 
record to be proud of). Mr. Wheeler 
has been nominated for many offices, 
but, as he says, ‘‘being a ‘wicked 
Democrat’ has fortunately escaped 
election.’’ 

David L. Neal, now traveling 
through New Hampshire in the inter- 
ests of the Statesman newspaper, be- 
gan a business career in 1857, with 
Calvin C. Webster, groceries, in Phe- 
nix Hall Block, and remained in the 
employ of Mr. Webster 18 years. 

W. G. C. Kimball, photographer, 
whose business was established in 
1849-1850 by his father, came into 
full control in 1860. His studio ranks 
among the best in the country. 

Joseph T. Sleeper, merchant tailor, 
recently retired, began business May 
2, 1859, under firm name of Critchett 
& Sleeper; in 1866 as Joseph T. 
Sleeper; in 1877 as Sleeper & Hood. 

E. B. Hutchinson, contractor and 
builder, commenced in Concord in 
1859; now the Hutchinson Building 
Co.; erected the Statesman building, 
State Capital Bank, Board of Trade, 
N. H. Savings Bank, besides very 
many private residences. 

These are some, certainly not all 
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that should be mentioned. 
a company of 
industrious men 
receive the 
community. 
It would seem proper to consider 
the printer as a manufacturer and 
merchant, for he buys paper and ink, 
unites them and sells the product. 
The New Hampshire Patriot, which 
has come down to this day, reaches its 
one hundredth anniversary on the 18th 
of next April, its first number being 
issued on that day in the year 1809 
by Isaae Hill, editor and publisher. 
At the time we are speaking of Wil- 
liam Butterfield was the editor. It 
has been one of the strong Democratic 
papers of the country. I well remem- 
ber the Patriot office in the then Hill’s 
Block, over the Franklin Bookstore, 
where is now Dunlap’s Drug Store. In 
the same quarters the Congregational 
Journal was printed, edited by Benja- 
min P. Stone, the old hand press, the 
great wheel of which was turned by a 
slender Irishman, running off 250 
sheets per hour, printed on one side. 
The paper was folded by hand and I 
used to receive for this work the hand- 
some sum of ‘‘ninepence a token’’— 
about fifty cents for the whole edition. 
Col. Josiah Sanborn directed the 
copies for mailing. This paper was 
discontinued in 1862. 
The New Hampshire 


They are 
able, upright and 
and deserve and 
respect of our whole 


Statesman, 


and Statesman. 
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owned and edited at this time by Asa 
McFarland and George E. Jenks, 
commenced in 1823 and still continues 
its good work along Republican lines. 
The Daily Monitor began in May, 
1864, with Cogswell and Sturtevant 
as publishers. 

Next to the Patriot and Statesman 
in date of birth and influence came 
the Independent Democrat, founded 
in 1845. George G. Fogg was its 
pungent and forceful editor. Some 
ten years later Mr. Amos Hadley be- 
came connected with the paper. In 
1871 it was merged with the Monitor 
Mr. Fogg was ap- 
pointed minister to Switzerland, in 
1861, by Abraham Lincoln; on his 
return in 1866 was appointed United 
States senator for an unfinished term. 
Mr. Fogg died in 1881. Mr. Hadley 
continued with us as a writer and 
teacher until he passed away only 
last year. ; 

Of the mayors of our city three, at 
least, were printers— Abraham G. 
Jones, Horace A. Brown and Parsons 
B. Cogswell, also several of our mer- 
chants were mayors of prominence. 

So as we draw this paper to a close, 
we feel we have an honorable record 
of noble achievement. May the next 
generation go on building still strong- 
er the foundations which sustain our 
city’s commercial life. 


True Joy 


By H. Bartlett Morrill 


Give me health, 
A little wealth, 


A eottage fair and free 
With mountains in the background 
And a frontage on the sea. 


Give me a wife congenial, 
Tobaeeo and good books, 
And many shady corners 
And other quiet nooks. 


Thus far away from worldly strife 
In pleasure would I pass my life. 








O68I BI WOdMIN JO MITA DA™~-8, psig 
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Newport’s Guest Book 


(A paper read before the Newport Woman’s Club.) 


By Anne Parmelee 


If the fair town of Newport, like 
young housekeepers of the present 
day, had established a ‘‘Guest Book’’ 
when she first set up her household 
gods in the valley of the Sugar, she 
might by this time have been able to 
display with pride a list of interesting 
names. For her first visitors, how- 
ever, the Indians, there would have 
been no page in the book, as there 
was no welcome in her heart, but, 
instead, fearful consternation and 
dismay when in the early history of 
this town their dusky forms were sud- 
denly seen, one day, hovering about 
in the forest on Aiken Hill. 

The men flew to arms, and pursued 
them. ‘‘All day they tracked the 
woods up hill and down again,’’ leav- 
ing the frightened women to hide 
themselves as well as they could until 
the following day when a signal gun 
from the conquering heroes on their 
return, told them that they might go 
back to their homes with safety. 

Newport was never molested again 
by these dread visitors, and in this 
was more fortunate than some of the 
neighboring towns. Ruth Labaree, 
a native of Charlestown, the wife of 
Nathan Hurd, one of our first set- 
tlers, often used to tell of her fearful 
experiences in escaping from the In- 
dians by hiding under a log when her 
father and the Johnson family of 
Charlestown were taken captive by 
the Indians. We are thankful that 
no such sad event needs to appear in 
the chronicles of Newport, and this 
little incident of the only visit made 
by the Indians to this town can appear 
as a picturesque and decorative bor- 
der, or an introduction to the Guest 
Book. 

Of course, Newport’s most illus- 
trious visitor was Lafayette. Some of 


us have had glorified relatives of a 
past generation who could remember 
the famous day and year of his com- 
ing. His page in the Guest Book 
would be the first, and could be em- 
blazoned with all the heraldic illumi- 
nation that the proud hostess could 
desire. His distinguished name — 
Marie Paul Joseph Roche Ives Gilbert 
de Mottier Marquis de Lafayette — 
would almost cover one page in itself 
without the addition of any sentiment 
or reflection. To this new land he 
was a romantic figure, a link with old 
world life and grace, bringing to a 
simple people the atmosphere of 
courts and leaving a fascinating 
memory which has embellished the 
town from that day to this. It was 
not this glamor alone that kindled 
the enthusiasm of all Americans. It 
was the thought of what he had done 
for us that made the whole country 
rise up and eall him blessed. His 
youthful enthusiasm and love of lib- 
erty led him to procure a ship for his 
own transportation to America when 
our country was too poor to offer him 
a passage to our shores, fifty years 
before, and Edward Everett, in his 
oration on the oceasion of Lafayette’s 
visit to Boston, ‘‘brought every man 
in the assembly to tears’’ as he spoke 
of his noble conduct. It is said, too, 
on this occasion, that Dr. Bowditch, 
the celebrated mathematician, went up 
a flight of steps to wait in quiet digni- 
ty until the parade in honor of La- 
fayette had passed by, but he lost all 
command of himself and _ literally 
went out of his senses. When he re- 
covered them he was in the midst of 
the crowd shouting with all his power. 
It was the same all over the country. 
No wonder that Newport and her 
citizens were proud to do him honor, 
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this friend of their fathers who had 
come back after so many years of 
varied experience, to visit the land 
which he had helped to make free. 
We are all familiar with the account 
of that day, June 27, 1825, and can 
picture to ourselves the cavaleade of 
citizens escorting him in from Suna- 
pee, after the stones had been re- 
moved from the road by enthusiastic 
Newport boys as told in the Baldwin 
book, an unprinted diary left by the 
late Henry Baldwin. We see in imag- 
ination the triumphal progress 
through the town, the street thronged 
with eager people who had gathered 
to do him honor, with the booming of 
cannon and the ringing of bells. We 
can picture the reception at the house 
of Col. William Cheney, now the post 
office block, but then a dignified fam- 
ily mansion. Perhaps we ean fancy 
the emotions of the old Revolutionary 
veterans at this reception of the na- 
tion’s guest. We see the cavalcade 
move down the village street, over the 
bridge which was arched with flowers, 
and on to be entertained again at the 
house of Mr. William Breck. This 
house is now owned by Mrs. Mary 
A. Bostwick, and was once the home 
of one of New Hampshire’s govern- 
ors, Ralph Metcalf. In appearance 
and association it is one of Newport’s 
most interesting houses. The Brecks 
and Cheneys seem to have been social 
and business rivals in Newport, with 
a constant struggle for supremacy. 
Each wishing to be considered the 
foremost citizen neither would yield 
the proud position of host to such a 
guest as Lafayette, so he was enter- 
tained by each in turn. Newport was 
fortunate to have been in the path 
of his triumphal progress from Con- 
cord to the capital of Vermont, where 
he was going to receive the welcome 
of the state, and the town is richer in 
associations from his visit, as the 
house is ornamented by its guests. 
Another guest there was whose 


name, instead of suggesting an atmos- 
phere of courtly grace or old world 
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splendor, gives a suggestion of the 
leafy silences of pathless woods and a 
life of wild freedom. This was Peter 
Paul Osunkirhine, an Indian. In 
1821 he had come here entirely un- 
educated to study with the Rev. Mr. 
Wheelock, and had prepared for col- 
lege, graduating at the Moore’s In- 
dian Charity School connected with 
Dartmouth College. In Wheeler’s 
History of Newport we read that tales 
were told of his wonderful skill at 
hunting and fishing, and it was re- 
membered that once when sitting in 
a school room in this town seeing a 
squirrel outside near the door he left 
his task and gave chase to the little 
animal, and was not seen again for 
days, being finally found upon Suna- 
pee Mountain. He came here a visitor 
in 1861, after having been a mission- 
ary among the Indians for twenty- 
six years. Doubtless at this time he 
was more self-controlled and sedate. 
In passing, it is interesting to con- 
sider for a minute the personality of 
the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, who was set- 
tled over the Congregational Church 
when the Indian, a young man, came 
to be instructed. Mr. Wheelock was 
a grandson of the first and a son of 
the second president of Dartmouth 
College. He was a man of much 
talent, sensitive and enthusiastic with 
a keen sense of humor. It is said 
that one of the reasons for his leav- 
ing this parish was that this sense of 
humor ‘‘found expression at the ex- 
pense of some parishioner.’’ He was 
impulsive, too, and very wrathful be- 
cause one of his flock brought him a 
piece of blue and unhealthy looking 
veal, probably as a part of his salary. 
Nevertheless he must have been a 
good worker, for, though in Newport 
only four years, nearly one hundred 
and fifty were added to the church 
and it was during his ministry that 
the present large and imposing church 
was built. The church whose ‘‘ter- 
raced spire’’ appears in the pages of 
‘*Coniston’’ described by Winston 
Churchill. 


b 
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Quite different again in character 
is the visitor whose name might be 
the next one inscribed on the record, 
that of Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Charles 
Edward, Catherine and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Perhaps there is no 
more noted family in America than 
that of the Beechers. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was famous as a temperance 
and anti-slavery reformer. He is 
said to have been very eccentric in 
many ways and of astonishing ab- 
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hair turned back from his impressive 
Roman visage, thundered his vigorous 
sentences against rum selling and 
rum drinking and sinners generally, 
until the very place seemed black 
with the wrath of God.”’ 

The conditions in Newport have 
improved very much since those times 
when a throng filed in regularly for 
their early morning grog as soon as 
‘*the drowsy clerk took down the bars 
and opened the doors.’’ We cannot 
mention all the distinguished visitors 





The Old South Church “ With Terraced Spire” 


sence of mind, arriving at church late 
and dishevelled when the bells were 
tolling, ‘‘but once in the pulpit he 
was master of the situation and would 
stir the minds of the people and move 
their hearts, pleading, warning and 
entreating, until the whole audience 
as one man responded.’’ He came to 
Newport to speak on Temperance. A 
small boy who heard him and recorded 
his recollection in after years, speaks 
of him thus: ‘‘ We have a lively recol- 
lection of being in the gallery of the 
old South Church when the. venerable 
Lyman Beecher with long iron gray 


that Newport has had. Senators and 
statesmen and men of importance in 
various ways, but some of the present 
day demand our notice. 

William C. Prime has written in 
his charming book, ‘‘ Along New Eng- 
land Roads,’’ of ‘‘the thriving town 
of Newport,’’ but he speaks of pre- 
ferring to stay at Unity Springs, ‘‘a 
lonesome but charming country place 
where are mineral springs and an old 
hotel.’’ He says: ‘‘We had the house 
to ourselves and the loveliness of the 
atmosphere, the rich foliage on the 
near hills and the dust of gold smoke 
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that made a canopy over us, tempted 
us to stay.’’ 

William Dean Howells, the dean of 
American literature, once spent a 
summer at Sunapee Lake and made 
frequent visits to Newport. 
Hay, the secretary of state, and his 
family have been often seen on the 
streets of this little town, his summer 
home being just across the lake. 

Another well-known name on the 
roll would be that of Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, 
who came to speak before Reprisal 
Chapter, D. A. R., and was given a 
most enthusiastic reception. William 
Young, the playwright and poet, who 
dramatized Ben Hur, has spent with 
his family much time in Newport. 
Dr. John Dunean Quackenbos, the 
famous writer on hypnotism and 
many other subjects, is a familiar 
figure, and Ernest Harold Baynes, the 
delightful writer and naturalist, is 
another name gladly enrolled. 

The day when President Roosevelt 
visited Newport is well remembered. 
There is something thrilling in the 
sight of a great man, and a man 
chosen to be at the head of a nation 
like the United States must be great. 
There was a feeling of depression 
when he drove rapidly away as though 
some kind of a glory were departing 
and only commonplaceness left. The 
people gathered in the town to do him 
honor and he made from his carriage 
a short speech. He was entertained 
at the house of Mr. George L. Edgell, 
and afterward spent some time hunt- 
ing in the Corbin Park, where he 
killed a wild boar. After the recent 
accounts of his doings in Africa and 
Europe this chronicle seems exceed- 
ingly tame, but for Newport it was a 
red letter day. He afterward went 
on to Vermont with Senator Proctor. 

The great sculptor, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, was a frequent visitor in 
Newport. A poem in the North 
American Review recently by Robert 
Underwood Johnson, the new editor 
of the Century, speaks of Cornish as 


John , 
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a consecrated spot because St. 
Gaudens lived and died there. 


Uplands of Cornish! ye that yesterday 
were only beauteous now are con- 
secrate, 

Exalted are your humble slopes, to 

mate 
Proud Settignano and Fiesale. 

O hills of Cornish! Chalice of our 

spilled wine, 

Ye shall become a shrine, 

For now our Donatillo is no more. 


Maxfield Parrish, the artist and 
illustrator; Ethel Barrymore, the 
actress; Winston Churchill and Rob- 
ert Chambers, the novelists, are names 
to be placed on the choice pages of the 
Guest Book. Winston Churchill not 
only visited Newport to be dined and 
wined by her chief citizens but he has 
put her in a book, a book which has 
brought many other visitors to the 
town and to Croydon, Newport’s 
neighbor, to see the places so well de- 
seribed in ‘‘Coniston’’; to look at the 
‘terraced spire’’ of the old South 
Chureh and all the features of the 
town which have acquired a romantic 
interest not possessed before. What- 
ever may be thought of the accuracy 
of his characterizations of some of 
the local celebrities everyone enjoys 
his descriptions of the lovely hills and 
valleys. It was in Newport that the 
idea of writing ‘‘Coniston’’ and de- 
picting the character of Ruel Durkee 
in that of Jethro Bass first came to 
him. One evening, at a dinner, the 
gentlemen -were all telling Mr. 
Churchill characteristic stories of this 
most eccentric man and urging him to 
‘‘write him up’’ with what results we 
all know and also what a storm of 
protest immediately arose upon the 
publication of the book which had 
equally strong partisans and oppo- 
nents. In the Bookman for May, 
Jethro Bass is pronounced ‘‘easily 
the most important single figure that 
Mr. Churchill has drawn,’’ and the 
writer goes on to say that ‘‘in the 








annals of fiction a Jethro Bass de- 
serves to stand for as definite a figure 





Mrs. Sarah J. Hale 


as a Pecksniff, a Micawber or a Becky 
Sharp.’’ 

Robert Chambers, too, in a recent 
novel has described the pleasures of 
the mountain forest, and the sport 
of killing the deer and wild boar, as 
it may be enjoyed in Corbin Park, a 
pastime with which he is familiar, 
having been often the guest of Mr. 
Austin Corbin. 

Richard Washburn Child, whose 
stories of shoe shop life in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Collier’s 
Weekly are attracting much atten- 
tion, has spent several seasons in New- 
port, and Francis Dana, a member of 
the Massachusetts Dana family, and 
a grandson of the late Hon. Edmund 
Burke of Newport, has spent some 
time in Newport and written two 


books, one of which, ‘‘The Deecoy,’’ 
abounds in fine descriptions of New 
Hampshire life and scenery, especially 
about Lake Sunapee with an occa- 
sional side glance at social conditions 
in Newport. 

But the fair town when she looks 
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over the pages of her Guest Book will 
have some that are sacred on which 
will be inscribed the names of her 
own children who have gone out into 
the world and returned occasionally 
as honored guests. Prominent among 
these would be Sarah Josepha Hale, a 
woman of unusual ability who wrote 
much, but perhaps her name will live 
longest as the author of ‘‘Mary and 
Her Lamb,” that poem of much dis- 
puted authorship. Miss Ida Tarbell 
in the March American has written of 
Mrs. Hale with much appreciation. 
A page would be given to Mrs. Joseph 
Christopher, known in Newport as 
Marion McGregor, a woman of strong 
individuality, the first to own a piano 
in the town, and the first to master 
the pipe organ which she played in 
the South Church, which was a gift 
from her father, Dr. McGregor. Mrs. 
Christopher afterward played the 
organ in the Broadway Tabernacle 
for many years. 

The name of Rear Admiral George 
Eugene Belknap is another of which 
Newport is and should be proud, 
recognized as he was by eminent 
scientists all over the world for his 
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original methods of obtaining deep 
sea soundings and his valuable dis- 
coveries concerning the topography 
of the ocean’s bed. He traveled all 
over the world and was familiar with 
many lands, but had an abiding affec- 
tion for his native town, and a deep 
interest in all her undertakings. 

There are many of Newport’s sons 
and daughters of whom she is proud, 
who have gone forth from her shelter- 
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ing arms and of those who still sit by 
her fireside and walk in her streets, 
there are many in whom she rejoices. 
May all her children live to make the 
town lovely and attractive, so that 
strangers may find in it a welcome, 
absent sons and daughters return to 


it with joy, and its own people dwell 


in it as in a happy valley with all its 
ways pleasantness and all its paths 
peace! 


“The Conquerors” 


(Suggested by the painting by Pierre Fritel.) 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Behold them as they march in serried line, 
The Conquerors, with flashing pennons high, 
And horses panoplied, and chariots ashine, 
While on each side the slain in windrows lie! 


March first the Cesar, who Rome’s legions led, 
Who set his feet on Gaul and Briton proud; 
And, side by side with him, with conquering tread 
Rameses, kingliest of that martial crowd. 


Then he who held the ‘‘wanton East”’ in fee, 
The conqueror of Issus, Philip’s son; 

And Genghis Khan who led from Aral’s Sea 
His Tartar hordes, and Attila the Hun. 


See there the gorgeous state of Persia’s king, 
Whose millions the Hellene States o’er ran; 
The swarthy Hannibal with poison ring, 
And France’s idol, the great Corsican. 


And still behind these an unnumbered throng 
Of those who played in life so large a part, 
Who won a place in history and song, 

And gained new glory by the painter’s art. 


And yet what were they? 


Soulless butchers, all, 


Who rode through needless blood their way to fame; 
Who saw proud cities blaze and nations fall 
To gain their immortality of shame! 


We turn with sadness from the horrid page; 
Those rows of naked men afflict our eyes; 
We greet the victors of a newer age 

Whose triumphs rest not on a People’s sighs! 





Marooned by the Wind 


By Ilga E. Herrick 


One October, my uncle and I were 
staying at The Weirs, a popular vaca- 
tion resort on Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Most of the summer visitors had gone 
home, and after its short period of 
bright activity, the little place was 
settling back into the winter dullness. 
So, in order to keep from being bored 
to death, we went on frequent excur- 
sions by land or water, carrying with 
us enough food for a meal or two. 
Most of these picnics have merged 
into a pleasant but indistinct recollec- 
tion. One, however, stands out in my 
memory with startling vividness. 

On a bright, breezy morning, we 
rowed out of Weirs bay to a pretty 
little island, which we explored lei- 
surely. In a sunny nook on the fur- 
ther side, we ate a hearty lunch, with 
appetites sharpened by the breeze. 


‘After resting an hour or two, we 


recrossed the island. What was our 
surprise and dismay on finding that 
the breeze had increased to a stiff 
gale, striking on our island with full 
foree! To return to The Weirs in our 
frail boat was entirely out of the 
question ; but we hoped that the wind 
would go down with the sun. So we 
went back to our sheltered nook and 
tried to wait patiently. 

For several hours, we ‘‘sped the 
time with stories old, wrought puz- 
zles out and riddles told’’; but still 
the wind howled and raged away at 
our island. Soon darkness fell, and 
it became evident that we must spend 
the night where we were. Fortu- 
nately, we had a little luncheon left, 
and with that we satisfied the worst 
of our hunger. Then we sought out 
as protected a spot as there was on our 
wind-swept bit of land, and there 
made beds of hemlock boughs. 

The chill of that late October night 
by the lake was like that of a Boston 
winter. Suddenly my uncle, who was 


rubbing his hands briskly, exclaimed: 
‘* Well, little girl, what’s the use of 
freezing to death? Let’s make a 
fire!’’ The suggestion met with en- 
tire approval, and we quickly gath- 
ered a large quantity of dead wood 
and pine cones. As I was arranging 
them, I heard a sharp whistle, and on 
looking up, saw my uncle diving into 
one pocket after another, with grow- 
ing dismay on his face. Finally he 
found two matches in his very last 
pocket. He regarded them with 
mingled joy and apprehension. 

**Well, my dear,’’ he drawled, ‘‘if. 
these things won’t go, we’ll have the 
distinction of freezing to death in 
October, after all!’’ 

I tried to smile at his melancholy 
joke, but the chattering of my teeth 
prevented. He bent over the pile, 
with his back to the wind so as to 
shelter the precious flame, and 
struck one of the matches. A puff 
of wind—the light flickered and 
went out! I held my breath while 
he tried the second. Oh joy! It lit, 
and soon the pine cones were crack- 
ling merrily. With rising spirits, we 
huddled close to the cheery blaze and 
warmed our blue hands. 

Soon I grew drowsy, and my gen- 
erous companion threw his coat over 
me and wished me pleasant dreams. 
Before long, I fell into a light slum- 
ber, in the intervals of which I was 
dimly conscious that the wind was 
shrieking wildly, and that Uncle was 
pacing to and fro, beating his arms 
and stamping his feet. 

At midnight, according to a prom- 
ise that I had extorted from him, he 
woke me; for I was to watch the fire 
till three. The numbing influence of 
the cold quickly put him to sleep; 
and I sat cowering over the fire, com- 
forted in my loneliness by his loud, 
cheerful snoring. As I was thinking 
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wistfully of my cozy bedroom at the 
hotel, a sudden stray blast from a 
new direction caught the embers and 
in a second snuffed out our precious 
flame. My ery of dismay roused 
Unele, and he stared sleepily, first at 
the faintly glowing ashes, then, in 
surprise, at me. For, cold and mis- 
erable as I was, I had begun to sob 
wildly: ‘‘It wasn’t my fault—truly, 
Uncle! The wind—’’ But the 
blessed man cut me short by kissing 
me, and patting my shoulder he said: 
‘‘There, it’s only three hours or so 
till light, and then ho! for The Weirs 
and breakfast! The wind’s going 
down.’’ 

Sure enough, there was a pleasant 
lull in the gale, and with it came a 
little moderation of the cold; so that 
by alternating rest with vigorous 
walking, we managed to pass the rest 
of the night. 

With the first light, we crossed the 
island toward our boat; but on reach- 
ing the top of the little knoll beneath 
which we had found shelter, we were 
greatly disappointed to find that the 
wind, instead of having died down, 
had merely changed its direction 
somewhat, so that it now blew straight 
down the lake, with an uninterrupted 
sweep of some fifteen miles. Uncle 
looked doubtful, but my downcast 
face, and the thought of breakfast at 
The Weirs, settled the matter. 

‘*‘T’ll get you there, girlie, if it 
breaks my back,’’ he said with deter- 
mination. We put off from land, and 
immediately the battle began. I 
erouched in the bottom of the boat, 
and watched Uncle straining away 
with all his strength, his face set, the 
big muscles in his arms swelling with 
his powerful strokes. Suddenly, he 
stopped and gave a quick glance 
around. ‘‘I can’t make it!’’ he 
shouted above the roaring of wind 
and waves. ‘‘Our only chance is in 
gaining Welsh Island.’’ 

"Our only chance! It seemed a 
queer expression, and while he began 
rowing again, before the wind, I pon- 
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dered over the words. Chance for 
what? All at once I understood—he 
meant a chance for life! He had 
found it impossible even to keep 
headed for The Weirs; it was equally 
out of the question to return to the 
island; and we were now being 
swept surely and with terrifying 
rapidity straight toward the Broads. 
In that most dreaded section of the 
lake, where no island offers shelter, 
a frail craft like ours could not live 
in the tremendous sea. 

Welsh Island lay to the right of the 
course along which we were being 
driven; and to turning the boat in 
that direction Uncle now bent all his 
energy. Soon I could see the high 
land in the middle of Welsh Island, 
still at our right, and coming to be 
more nearly in front—but oh! so 
slowly! I clenched my hands and 
prayed despairingly. 

Suddenly, a terrific blast struck 
us, and we shot ahead with fearful 
speed. I had just time to see the 
point of Welsh Island come alongside 
a rod away! Then it was left be- 
hind, and with it, our ‘‘last chance!’’ 
I shut my eyes with a sickening sense 
of horror and utter despair. In- 
stantly, I felt Unele’s strong arms 
around me, and the next moment we 
were in the water! I gasped and 
tried to struggle, but he held me fast; 
and before I knew what had hap- 
pened, he was wading out on the 
beach. We were saved! 

Standing there on the shore, in 
safety, we turned, by common im- 
pulse, to see our boat. It was already 
far out, upside down and tossing like 
an eggshell on the huge waves. We 
realized then what our fate must have 
been, had not Uncle jumped at the 
right moment. With a shudder of 
horror at the thought, I clung to him, 
and, now that the danger was all over, 
began to ery. Indeed, I had good 
excuse for tears, not only because of 
past dangers but also for present 
wretchedness ; for we were wet, shiv- 
ering with cold, and without food or 
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shelter. There is now a good-sized 
house on the island; but then there 
was only an abandoned hut, tightly 
closed. We knew that no boats were 
likely to come by upon pleasure trips 
that blustering day. We were vir- 
tually marooned on a desert island. 
Uncle rose to the occasion splendid- 
ly. <At his suggestion we walked 
about briskly, letting the sun and 
wind dry our clothes; and ali the 
while he kept up a running fire of 
cheerful nonsense, making sundry 
allusions to Robinson Crusoe, and 
laughing heartily at his own jokes. 
In the midst of a merry ‘‘Ha, ha,’’ 
he broke off and pointed toward the 
mainland, erying out: ‘‘My dear, we 
are rescued! There’s a launch!”’ 
Sure enough, a little boat was com- 
ing, heading for the rocky side of the 
island, and signaling from time to 
time. I laughed and cried, I was so 
happy at the prospect of rescue. But 
when the boat was opposite us, it 
stopped, and a commotion began on 


board. We could see the men gesticu- 
lating in a way that indicated that 
they were calling to us, but their 
voices were drowned in the thunder 
of the waves on the rocky shore. 
‘‘They can’t make a _landing,’’ 


groaned Uncle. ‘‘The wind would 
drive them on the rocks on this side 
of the island and sweep them out to 
the Broads on the other.”’ 

‘*But they can’t be going to leave 
us!’’ I eried aghast. 

This, however, they were forced to 
do, and with sinking hearts we 
watched them beat slowly across the 
waves, back to The Weirs. This time, 
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Uncle had no jest ready. His own 
disappointment was too keen to be 
laughed off. With a very grave face, 
he walked slowly along the beach, 
leaving me to gaze longingly at the 
shore of the mainland. 

My unhappy meditations were in- 
terrupted by a joyful ery, and I saw 
Uncle running up with a large zink 
eask in his arms. ‘‘See,’’ he called, 
‘‘they set this afloat, and it landed at 
the very tip of the point. There’s 
food in it for an army!’ 

I jumped up, clapping my hands in 
a very abandon of glee; for aside 
from the trifling remnant eaten the 
night before, we had tasted no food 
for over thirty hours. What a feast 
we had—somewhat water-soaked, to 
be sure, but as delicious to us as if 
it had been the food of the gods. 

For a time, we forgot cold and lack 
of shelter, but the quick descent of 
the darkness brought our plight home 
to us all too soon. The wind; it is 
true, had largely gone down; but on 
the other hand we had no fire. On 
the piazza of the cottage, I passed 
another wretched night, relieved only 
by the warmth of Uncle’s affection 
and the genial glow of his unfailing 
humor. 

In the early morning, however, we 
were awakened from fitful sleep by a 
shouting from the shore. Our would- 
be rescuers of the day before had re- 
turned. Before long, we were drink- 
ing steaming hot tea in a cozy room 
at the hotel, while an interested group 
of listeners heard the tale of our 
‘*pienie gone wrong.’’ 





A Few Facts Concerning Porto Rico 


By George P. Leete 


The first thing that catches the eye 
of an observer on entering the harbor 
of San Juan is the peculiar green 
back-ground around Morro Castle 
and surrounding fortifications. The 
green color is of a peculiar shade and 
hard to describe. 

The principal sights of interest are 
Morro Castle, the Prison, the old 
Spanish Palace, now the mansion of 
the present governor of Porto Rico, 
Colton, the old Spanish Wall, and 
the government buildings. 

On my arrival in Porto Rico I had 
the pleasure of meeting Ex-Governor 
Post and going through the Palace. 
The interior is of great magnificence, 
with its high walls, old paintings and 
ornamental hangings of all descrip- 
tions. The old Spanish dungeon is 


still intact, and parts of the famous 


Spanish wall of history still remain. 

From San Juan I traveled over the 
famous military road, a marvel in 
itself, and of the very finest construc- 
tion. The length of the road, from 
Ponce to San Juan, is eighty-two 
miles, and the whole road is as fine 
as State Street in Concord. 

The mode of travel is principally 
by coach, the horses being very small 
in comparison to the horses at home. 
Autos, also, are another means of 
travel, lines running to all parts of 
the island. Oxen are used for trans- 
porting large loads of merchandise 
and machinery. One peculiar fea- 
ture is the manner in which the yoke 
is fastened to the oxen. Here the 
yoke is laid over the neck of the oxen 
and then tied to the horns. Thus the 
weight of the load comes on the horns 
of the oxen, instead of on the neck as 
is the case in the States. Here in 
Ponee, and also in San Juan, there 
are licensed coaches that carry the 
passenger traffic to all parts of the 


city, and to and fro between San 
Juan and Ponce. 

Two of the most deplorable facts 
about Porto Rico are the large num- 
ber of cripples and the lack of mod- 
esty on the part of the lower classes. 
I should say that about one person in 
every twenty-five had some kind of 
deformity, especially among the 
‘*Peon’’ class. 

In the society life of the Island 
there is no distinction between the 
rich and the poor, as in the States, 
but the distinction comes in the color. 
In color we have three types—the 
pure white or Spanish blood, Trigan- 
ian, or light brown, and the decided 
black. The high society life comes 
in the ‘‘Casino”’ or the High Spanish 
Club. In this club only the white 
class may become members and attend 
the social functions. There are cases 
here where members of the same fam- 
ily cannot attend the social functions 
because of their darker color from 
other members of the family. Thus 
color marks the social classes. Thus 
no matter how rich a person may be, 
if there is colored blood in his veins 
enough to show the dark strain he 
eannot enter the ‘‘Casino’’ or Span- 
ish Club. 

Some of the customs of the people 
differ from those in the States. Here 
the gentleman raises his hat to other 
gentlemen and the form of tipping 
the hat to ladies is just beginning to 
appear. The young gentlemen are 
not allowed the society of the young 
ladies at their own homes until they 
become engaged. Acquaintances are 
formed at school, and one hardly ever 
sees the young people strolling about 
the streets or taking moonlight walks 
as in the United States, unless the 
parties are engaged. The men never 
appear without coat and hat; the 
women seldom wear hats unless it be 
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to some very swell party or horse 
race. 

The sports of the young men are 
baseball, tennis, boating and swim- 
ming, horse racing and cock fighting 
also have their share of the attention 
of the people. 

‘*Fiestas’’ or Holy Days appear at 
very frequent intervals and it is the 
common saying that 366 days out of 
the 365 are ‘‘Fiesta’’ days or holi- 
days. 

Ponce has a very well equipped 
fire service, with hosereels, ladder 
truck, and an ambulance that Con- 
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At the present time there is some dis- 
cussion as to the number of acres a 
sugar company can have under its 
management. The sugar companies 
desire the number of 5,000 acres for 
cultivation. Parties oppose this and 
a compromise is about to be made, I 
understand, the number of acres to 
be 3,000. One of the greatest sights 
one can see is the acres of sugar cane 
under cultivation. In some places as 
far as one can see there is nothing 
but sugar cane. As soon as one crop 
is cut and harvested another is 
planted and the growing begins 
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cord would be pleased to have. It 
is equipped with all the necessities for 
wounds and burns, having a compe- 
tent physician in charge. The people 
feel very proud of the fire department 
and firemen days appear on the cal- 
endar at frequent intervals. 

Porto Rico is, of course, noted for 
its sugar industry especially, also 
coffee and oranges. The largest sugar 
central in the world, now, is here in 
Porto Rico, under the name of 
‘‘Guanica Centrale.’’ This company, 
I am told, has leased every bit of 
available sugar land on the Island. 


again. 


The length of time it takes 
for a crop of cane to grow is about a 


year. It is now impossible for any- 
one to procure any suitable land for 
the cultivation of sugar cane. 

There are also a few very fine co- 
coanut groves on the Island, but the 
shipment of cocoa to the States is 
light. To my mind one of the lead- 
ing features, in a few years, will be 
the shipment of Porto Rican oranges, 
which is just beginning to make itself 
felt. The oranges have a peculiar 
flavor and come under two classes— 
sweet and sour oranges. ‘The ship- 
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ment of bananas to the United States 
is large. It is possible to buy ban- 
anas at the rate of fifteen and twenty 
cents per bunch, and oranges at twen- 
ty-five cents per hundred, or cheaper. 
Other fruits of Porto Rico are the 
pineapple, breadfruit, limes, ‘‘ Acid 
fruit,’’? mangoes, ‘‘Nispero,’’ ‘‘Cai- 
mitch,’’ ‘‘Carazon,’’ ‘‘Quanabana,’’ 
‘*Pomarosa,’’ ‘‘Fresesa,’’ ‘‘Guava,’’ 
‘*Anon,’’ ‘‘Gobbo de India,’’ ‘‘Ma- 
mey,’’ and ‘‘Qnuunepa.”’ 

In the vegetable line we have near- 
ly all the vegetables grown in the 
States. Celery, however, is consid- 
ered a luxury, also cranberries. 

Some people might gain the impres- 
sion that as Porto Rico is an island, 
it might be a flat country. The fact is 
that it is just the opposite, being very 
mountainous except near the coast. 
The interior of the island is very 
mountainous, the peaks extending in 
feet up to the thousands. Some of 
the mountains are very steep and all 
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the land is cut up into all kinds of 
geometrical figures. <A noticeable fact 
is that the mountains are cultivated 
to the very peak. 

On the road from ‘San Juan to 
Ponee the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has large fields of tobacco under 
cultivation. It is a great sight to see 
acre after acre under cover of canvas. 

Porto Rico has few rivers so called, 
but one in the States would call them 
brooks. They are very shallow and 
ean be forded anywhere except dur- 
ing the rainy season, when the water 
rises very rapidly and to great 
heights. It just as quickly recedes 
as it rises. Here in the City of Ponce 
I have seen the water run down the 
principal streets knee high. This is 
due to the fact that the city has no 
real drainage system. 

Porto Rico as a country of beauty, 
and in scenic effects cannot be 
matched. It is an ideal place for 
tourists. 


(The writer of the above article, George P. Leete, is a Concord boy, a son of Dr. George E. Leete, a 
graduate of the Concord High School and Dartmouth College, class of 1908, who is now Assistant 


Supervisor of Schools in the district of Ponce.—Eb.) 


Maternal Spring 


By Emily E. Cole 


The sweet, warm air, frail buds and glowing flowers, 
Young grass, and cooing song of mating bird, 

Blue, smiling skies with fleecy, floating clouds, 

Life, throbbing in Earth’s pulses, subtly stirred. 


Bounty and largess of the Heaven born Spring, 
Kissed by the Sun-god, wooed by the god of Rains. 
She smiles upon the Earth with brooding warmth, 
Nursing the bloom of trees, the leaf of grains. 


Mother of all the Season — in her loins 

The promise of their fruitage potent holds, 

And through her tears, her smiles, her varied moods, 
The welfare of the teeming Nations moulds. 





Lake of the Clouds 


By Franklin Pierce Carrigan 


Lake of the Clouds, resplendent and tranquil, 
Child of the moon, whose crescent hangs low 
Over the valleys where twilight has fallen, 
Crowned with the splendor of daylight’s last glow, 
Here from the heights I view thee with longing, 
And fain would drink deep of thy waters of peace, 
Till the depth of my being is stirred with the sweetness, 
And its passion and pain and yearning will cease. 


Source of the river they call Ammonoosue, 
Wandering afar from Washington’s steeps, 

‘Down through the highlands of spruce and of balsam, 
Seeking the distant Connecticut’s deeps, 

Born of the mist, the rain and the moonshine, 
Fair as a dream eternal and bright, 

The spirit of loveliness seeks thee and holds thee 
Thralled in a trance of bliss and delight. 


The River of Peace 


By Chester B. Jordan, Jr. 


The mist of sadness is over the plain, 
Girt round about by the hills of pain, 
Yet down in the valley deep below 
The gentle river of peace doth flow. 


Life has its sorrows, life has its cares, 

Life has its eurses, life has its prayers, 
Life has its sadness, heartaches, pains, 
Yet the gentle river of peace remains. 


How sweet to the eye its waters clear, 

How soothing its sound to the wearied ear, 
And the bright red lily of happiness grows 
Up through its mire of cast off woes. 


And so thou gentle stream flow on, 

A light to those who’ve lost the dawn, 
Those who’ve conquered in that strife, 
In the terrible turmoil we eall life. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


GILMAN C. WHIPPLE 


Gilman Cooper Whipple, born in Croy- 
don, March 18, 1837, died at Lebanon, 
May 20, 1910. 

He was the son of Moses and Heiress 
(Cooper) Whipple, was edcuated in the 
common schools, Newport High School, 
and Colby Academy, New London, and 
was a merchant in Lebanon for thirty 
years, and later engaged in banking, be- 
ing a director of the National Bank and 
long president of the Lebanon Savings 
Bank. He was also a trustee of the 
Public Library, and for some years chair- 
man of the Lebanon school board. He 
was a large real estate owner, and clerk 
and director of the Lebanon Electric 
Light and Power Company. He was a 
representative from Lebanon in the State 
Legislature in 1887, and again in 1905 
and 1907. He was an active member of 


the Baptist Church in Lebanon and had 
been its treasurer since its organization. 


DR. JOHN F. DODGE 


Dr. John F. Dodge of Bennington died 
April 22, of heart failure at the railroad 
station in Providence, R. I. He was a 


native of Bennington, born November 30, 


1833, being the oldest son of Solomon and 
Eliza (Felch) Dodge. He had been lo- 
eated at Franklin and Concord, but re- 
moved to Providence where he was in 
practice many years, going thence, a few 
years since, to Bennington, where he had 
erected an elegant residence in which to 
pass his declining years. He had been 
twice married: first to Georgia A. Colby 
of Franklin, who died in 1866, and after- 
wards to Mrs. Mary E. Proctor of Con- 
ecrd, who survives him, as does a daugh- 
ter by the first marriage, Mrs. Charles F. 
Burnham of Bennington. 


SAMUEL W. TWOMBLY 


Samuel W. Twombly, born in Tam- 
worth, N. H., July 31, 1822, died at Win- 
chester, Mass., April 27, .910. 

He went to Boston in early youth, and 
was for some time employed as a baker 
in Roxbury; but later went to Winches- 
ter and engaged in gardening and truck 
farming with great success, transport- 
ing his produce to the Boston Market and 
finally establishing himself in business 
on Tremont Street. He took an active 
interest in politics, as a Free Soiler and 
subsequently as a Republican. He was a 
delegate to the first Free Soil National 


Convention in Buffalo, in 1848, and a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
from Winchester in 1871, and again in 
1900 and 1901, being the “dean” of the 
House and calling that body to order 
at the opening of the session in each of 
the latter two years. He had long been 
known as the “grand old man” of Win- 
chester. His wife, who was Eliza 
Dugan, died four years since, but not 
till their sixtieth wedding anniversary 
had been observed. Three sons survive. 


DAVID M. FRENCH 


David M. French, a well known sculp- 
tor of Newburyport, Mass., and a native 
of the. town of Newmarket in this State, 
died at his home in the former place, 
April 19, 1910, at the age of eighty 
years. He did not take up the study of 
his art seriously, until about thirty years 
of age, when he studied with Stevenson 
in Boston, and afterward pursued the 
work in Newmarket and Portsmouth, lo- 
cating in Newburyport in 1864, where 
he remained through the balance of his 
life. He did. much creditable work, in- 
cluding busts of Whittier, Caleb Cush- 
ing, and Doctor Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Garrison Statue in Brown 
Square at Newburyport, unveiled July 4, 
1893, with Governor Greenhalge as the 
orator of the occasion. 


DR. WILLIAM JARVIS 


Dr. William Jarvis, a native of Clare- 
mont, born Sept. 16, 1849, died in that 
town April 16, 1910. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the Boston Dental College, had 
been prominent in his profession and 
president of the New Hampshire Deutal 
Society; but was greatly devoted to 
sporting, and the breeding of blooded 
hunting dogs, and was also a skilled 
taxidermist. 

In 1897 Doctor Jarvis was appointed 
United States Consul at Milan, Italy, 
holding the position for six years. 


LUCY MARIA SAWYER 


Miss Lucy Maria Sawyer, a noted cen- 
tennarian of the town of Wakefield, who 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of her 
birth July 14, 1909, died in the house in 
which she was born, May 12. She was 
a daughter of Timothy and Sarah (Dear- 
born) Sawyer and the fifth centennarian 
who has died in Wakefield, though the 
first one born in town. 





Editor and? Publisher’s Notes 


The political situation in the State has 
changed since the last issue of the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY in that each of the great 
political parties has a candidate for the 
gubernatorial nomination now avowedly 
in the field, Clarence E. Carr of Andover, 
the nominee of last year, having for- 
mally announced his purpose to appeal 
for the support of the Democratic voters 
at the primaries. All efforts among Re- 
publicans to induce any other man than 
Senator Bass to declare his candidacy, 
have thus far proved fruitless, and there 
seems no probability that any other man 
than Mr. Carr will come forward for the 
Democratic nomination. As Messrs. 
Bass and Carr stand for practically the 
same ideas and principles, so far as the 
matter of state administration is con- 
cerned, it would seem that there is no 
probability of any heated or acrimonious 
contest in the coming campaign in this 
state. 

The eighth edition of the publication 
entitled “New Hampshire Farms for 
Summer Homes,” issued by the State 
Board of Agriculture in pursuance of its 
work for the rehabilitation of the State, 
so far as the reoccupany of its abandoned 
farms is concerned, has made its appear- 
ance, and is the subject of high compli- 
ment on the part of the press of the state, 
and of the country at large, even the 
New York Sun having made it the basis 
of a column editorial, in which the work 
of the Board is commended in the 
strongest terms. It is certain that this 
publication has done much to attract to 
the Granite State the favorable attention 
of capitalists in all parts of the country, 
as well as men of learning and leisure, 
seeking desirable places of summer 
abode. No money expended by the state 
has ever been more profitably invested 
than that which is used for the prepara- 
tion and publication of this volume, in 
which the scenic beauties of New Hamp- 
shire are so charmingly set forth, and 
it would be well indeed were the appro- 
priation for this purpose doubled. 


Little has been said thus far, about the 
general observance of “Old Home Week” 
in the State this year, though it is noted 
that many towns made appropriations 


for the purpose at the annual March 
meetings, and reports of the proceedings 
of local committees, having preparations 
for such observance in hand, have occa- 
sionally found their way into the columns 
of the local press. It is matter of spe- 
cial note that the people of the City of 
Portsmouth are making elaborate prep- 
arations for an “Old Home Day” celebra- 
tion on the Fourth of July which will 
undoubtedly bring many hundreds of the 
absent sons and daughters of the ‘‘Sea- 
port City” back to the home of their birth 
for a season. 


While the contract called for the com- 
pletion of the State House addition by 
the first of July, and the remodelling of 
the old portion by the first of September, 
the indications now are that it will be 
considerably past those dates when the 
work is done, though there is no reason 
to doubt that everything will be in readi- 
ness and condition for occupancy before 
the time for the opening of the next 
session of the Legislature arrives. The 
building, as a whole, when completed and 
surmounted by a new dome, which re 
mains to be provided for, will present a 
more attractive appearance than was 
generally anticipated. The west front on 
State Street, facing the government build- 
ing, would be very much admired but for 
the undesirable proximity of the Perkins 
Memorial, which will doubtless yet be 
removed to some other locality. 


The complaint is almost universal that 
there is still reckless disregard of the 
automobile speed law, not only outside 
but inside the compact sections. The re- 
sult is the rapid deterioration of the high- 
ways and frequent and sometimes dis- 
tressing accidents, as illustrated by the 
recent shocking death in an auto accident 
of two prominent citizens of Nashua. 


Rev. J. M. Hunter, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Glasgow, the leading Congrega- 
tional preacher of Great Britain, is on a 
tour of the United States, inspecting the 
work of the Universalist churches of 


this country. He is to be in Concord 
June 16 and Manchester June 17. 












Copper Mines of Montana and how 
they are Developed. 


It is a well known fact that Montana is the great copper producing state of the Union 
its Coeur d’Alene District in the western part of the state has more producing mines, and 
fewer failures, than any like area on the face of the globe. This district alone has paid 
over twenty dollars for each dollar invested : a most wonderful record,'for there are few, 
if any, of the industrial propositions outside of Standard Oil that can boast of such a 
showing. It is taken for granted by the majority of our readers that mining is luck pure 
and simple. These conditions did, no doubt, exist in the early days of forty-nine but 
such is far from being the case today. Men taught the theory in college and trained by 
years of actual experience in mining geology are as careful in making a selection of and 
recommending a mining property as is the doctor in selecting the right medicine for his 
patient ; in either case misjudgment means loss of prestige and loss of prestige means 
failure. 

The following is an illustration of the great care and thorough manner in which the 
mine of today undergoes investigation before even being called a prospect. Some years 
ago, General Fremont located eight claims of one hundred and sixty acres in this district, 
which being worked in a dilatory manner, showed from surface workings copper in large 
and paying quantities. F. W. E. Schmitz, an extensive ranch owner nearby, and one of 
the state’s well-known men, heard of this large copper deposit and took an active interest 
in the property. He therefore obtained the services of one of the best mining men in the 
West, J. O. Elton, of the University of Idaho, who made a careful examination and 
extensive report on the property, together with the most practical and economical method 
of developing it. The report showed that the property was of great value and owing to 
its location near the railroad and Eds and Petty Creeks, both transportation and water 
power, combined with plenty of timber located on the property, afforded all the natural 
advantages for cheap low cost production. Having the utmost faith in Mr. Elton’s report 
but in order to eliminate failure, if possible, the services of Prof. Rowe of the State 
University of Montana were engaged, he being considered one of the greatest authorities 
of Mining Geology in the United States. His report while extensive and complete, 
briefly summed up, shows that there are three large veins on the property nearly half a 
mile long, containing from five to fifteen. per cent. copper. The reports from these 
reliable and well-known men left no doubt in the mind of Mr. Schmitz or his associates. 
The forming of the Coppersmith Mining and Milling Company was the result. The 
services of a reliable banking house with prestige and financial connections were now 
necessary, and the well-known firm of Chas. E. Merwin & Co., Bankers and Fiscal 
Agents, of Moscow, Idaho, was approached, and only after carefully investigating the 
property and the organizers of the company did Mr. Merwin, who by the way is a 
conservative New Englander, coming from one of Connecticut’s leading families, consent 
to finance the proposition, but with such attractive reports from both engineers, and 
endorsements from well-known mining periodicals such as The Copper Age, The Wallace 
Miner, The Daily Mining Record, The Coeur d’ Alene Dividend, The Daily Spokesman, and many 
others, Mr. Merwin saw a big future in the property and made his first allotment of fifty 
thousand shares at ten cents per share which was taken inside of a week by people on 
the ground. To distribute this stock among his Eastern friends and followers was also a 
desire of Mr. Merwin. He had full and extensive reports printed which he mailed to his 
friends and patrons, and which can now be had for the asking by anyone. His second 
allotment at ten cents per share is for New England territory and he anticipates will 
soon be all subscribed. We would like to have all our readers send to Mr. Chas. E. 
Merwin, Moscow, Idaho, for the reports on Coppersmith which are illustrated and very 
interesting ; we would add Mr. Merwin has no ‘follow up system’”’ in his office with 
which to bore his friends. The Mercantile and Financial Times of New York says: ‘‘ Chas. 
E. Merwin & Co., an old established firm of investment bankers at Moscow, Idaho, have 
very extensive business connections and the record of never having had a client lose 
money when their judgment was followed in making investments.” 
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